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is  not  exactly  known  where  the  subject  of  ou£* 
istory  was  bora,  nor  precisely  the  date,  although 
lough  has  been  handed  down  to  us  to  prove  the, 
uth  of  his  unfortunate  career ;  and  that  he  wasi 
)prenticed  to  an  uncle,  a  merchant,  of  the  city  of 
ondon,  who  had,  by  his  industry  and  prudence, 
nassed  a  very  considerable  property,  and  at  an 
Ivanced  period  of  life  retired  from  the  active  pur- 
lit*  of  bu^ness  to  hk  seat  in  Surrey,  where  his 
>spitality  andsocial  disposition  endeared  him  to 
i  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance  ;  and  with  this 
itimable  man- George  Barnwell  spent  three  years 
'  his  1  ife,  previous  to  his  entrance  into  the  bustling 
enes  of  life.  Whilst  an  inmate  in  his  uncle's 
>use,  he  gained  the  affections  of  the  old  man ;  wha 
ten  declared,  that  after  his  death  he  should  in- 
*rit  his  fortune.-  * 

TEe  person  of  George  wag  tail,  his  height  fiv% 
et  five  inches ;  and  his  wk.$le  behaviour  marked 
(th  an  elegance  rathtr  unr^minon  in  persons  who, 
•  —  •" 
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like  himself,  had  been  secluded  from  the  scene:  f 


With  these  qualifications  he  entered  into  th<  |r 
counting-house  of  Mr.  Strickland,  a  very  consider  I 
able  woollen-draper,  in  Cheapside.  i 

For  some  time  our  hero's  assiduity  and  punctu 
ality  were  so  conspicuous,  as  to  render  him,  in  th<  -e 
eyes  of  Mr.  Strickland,  worthy  of  the  most  impli  m 
cit  confidence ;  while  by  his  indefatigable  exertion!  (j 
he  obtained  a  complete  proficiency  in  the  counting  ,i 
house  department;  a  perfect  knowledge  in  merjn 
cantile  transactions  ;  and  a  degree  of  prudence  ii  }g 
his  dealings  with  others,  rarely  attained  by  person  ia 
of  his  age  and  experience.  ip 
About  this  time  Maria,  his  cousin,  and  daughte:  m 
of  his  worthy  master,  became  sensible  of  the  merit  ai 
of  George,  and  had  too  much  candour,  and  too  lit  i 
tie  piudery,  to  conceal  an  affection,  the  object  o  n 
which  appeared  so  highly  deserving.  With  tha  II 
unreserved  confidence,  which  confers  the  greatest 
honour  on  her  character  as  a  daughter,  she  openec  ie 
her  heart  to  her  parents  ;  and  experienced  the  fe  01 
licity  of  understanding  -that,  when  Barnwell  ha<hs 
gained  more  experience  in  the  -world,  and  had  eniie 
tered  into  business,  her  wish  should  be  gratified.  I 
Thus  happily  was  he  situated  in  the  bosom  of  ii 
family  which  esteemed  him ;  thus  did  he  dail;io 
make  a  progress  in  their  affections,  which  promised 
to  lead  to  the  most  blissful  and  honourable  con) 
sequences  ;  and  thus  fulfilling  his  duty  to  others^ 
did  he  communicate  gladness  to  his  uncle's  hearfii 
and  establish  his  own  reputation  and  serenity  ops 
mind.  jf 
But  this  season  of  peaceful  serenity  lasted  bufi 
for  a  short  period.    While  virtue  and  integrity 


had  nothing  to  fear,  and  he  had  only  faithfully  uk 
discharge  his  duties,  and  attend  to  the  voice  o\ 


of  life. 


were  the  master  springs 
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robity  and  industry ;  every  indulgence  was  allow  - 
1  him  by  his  master  and  his  family ;  but  at  length 
>,mptation  led  to  vice,  and  Barnwell  fell  from 
irtue. 

Sarah  Milwood  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchar.  1 
l  Bristol,  who  spared  no  expense  in  endowing  her 
ith  every  accomplishment ;  but  her  principles 
ere  undermined  by  the  flatteries  of  those  who 
irrounded  her.  She  at  length  married  a  Mr. 
lilwood,  who  two  years  afterwards  lost  his  life  in 

midnight  broil.  In  the  course  of  her  daily  per- 
mbulations,  she  one  morning  encountered  young 
tariiwell,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  a  house  in  Lom- 
ard- Street,  and  she  resolved  not  to  let  slip  an 
pportunity  of  making  a  profitable  adventure  of  her 
lorning's  walk.  No  sooner  had  she  made  up  her 
lind  on  the  subject,  than  observing  him  turn  to 
iew  her  with  some  attention,  she  made  a  false  step, 
ud,  with  a  loud  scream,  fell  on  one  knee.  The 
1 -fated  youth  immediately  tendered  his  assistance, 
ud,  raising  her  from  the  ground,  she  expressed 
er  fears  that  she  had  dislocated  her  ancle,  as  she 
Hind  herself  utterly  unable  to  walk  without  his, 
ssistance,  and  entreated- that  he  would  increase 
er  obligations  by  assisting  her  to  reach  her  re- 
idence  in  Cannon-Street.  Barnwell  complied 
ith  her  request,  and  conducted  the  artful  woman 
)  her  house,  where  she  insisted  upon  his  entering 
ad  receiving  some  refreshment. 

Eager  to  improve  the  moment,  Milwood  threw 
erself  upon  a  sofa,  and,  raising  her  leg  from  the 
round,  as  if  in  agony,  and  apologizing  for  her  ap- 
arent  indelicacy*  solicited  the  youth  to  examine 
"the  ancle  appeared  swollen.  The  request  coupled 
fith  the  appearance  of  a  most  delicately  turned 
bot  produced  an  emotion  in  our  hero  to  which  he 
tad  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  His  agitation,  not- 
ithstanding  his  efforts  to  conceal  it,  did  not  es- 
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qape  her  scrutinizing  eye,  and  her  hopes  rose 
cordingly.    She  now  contrived,  in  the  course  ||i 
conversation,  to  learn  from  Barnwell,  the  partici 
lars  of  his  name  and  connections,  and  every  oth( 
particular  which  was  at  all  likely  to  facilitate  ht 
intended  project  of  seduction. 

Until  this  hour  George's  heart  had  been  uncoi 
rupted,  and  the  first  impressions  of  a  vicious  natui 
were  accompanied  by  the  most  bitter  sensation; 
Alarmed  at  this  breach  of  fidelity  to  his  mastei 
he  took  his  hat,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  his  sedu 
cei\  begged  of  her  to  suffer  him  to  depart ;  a  re 
quest  which  she  would  not  comply  with,  until  sh 
had  extorted  from  him  a  promise  to  renew  his  visi 
on  the  following  evening.  As  he  walked  home 
wards,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  hi 
thoughts  were  deeply  intent  upon  framing  an  ex 
cuse  for  his  long  absence  ;  at  last,  still  hesitating 
and  undetermined  he  reached  the  counting-house 
It  was  now  he  awoke  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  situa 
tion:  a  thousand  times  he  resolved  to  break  hi 
appointment  with  Milwood ;  and  as  often  woulci 
he  say  to  himself,  that  the  best  proof  he  could  give 
of  his  contrition  would  arise  from  the  triumph  ol 
his  virtuous  principles  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 

Thus  did  the  misguided  youth  reason  himsellK 
into  an  opinion,  that  the  second  interview  was  found 
ed  on  the  most  excellent  of  motives  :  and,  whenf 
the  evening  approached,  forming  an  excuse  for  his 
absence,  he  left  his  master's  house,  and  with  im 
patient  steps  hurried  to  Milwood's  residence.  Ai 
he  reached  the  abode  of  this  depraved  woman,  c 
strange  fluttering  of  heart  betrayed  his  emotions; 
If  the  imagination  of  Barnwell  was  already  wrought 
to  a  dangerous  warmth,  his  second  reception  waff 
calculated  to  increase  it    On  a  crimson  damask- 
sofa,  placed  under  a  brilliant  mirror,  illuminated 
with  wax  lights,  the  syren  Milwood  reclined.  She 
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did  not  rise  as  he  entered  the  roomy  but  holding  i- 
M>  a  ^Off;  beautiful  arm,  encircled  at  the  wriill 
yith  a  biuiNS*  bracelet,  she  motioned  him  to  be 
eated.  George  doubted  for  a  moment  whether  the 
ronian  of  sentiment  he  had  beheld  on  the  prece- 
ing  day,  and  the  wanton  form  now  before  hini^  were 
he  same.  She  touched  the  strings  of  a  harp  which 
ay  near  her,  and  the  effect  on  Barnwell -was  instaii- 
aaieous.  Her  embraces  so  infatuated  him,  as  tor 
&8troy  all  his  good  resolutions,  and  his  heart  onefc 
mm  renounced  its  principles. 

This  moment  the  artful  woman  directly  fixed  oi 
)  complete  the  ruin  of  Barnwell,  and  with  bewitch- 
ig  .looks  and  expressions  she  gradually  seduced 
im ;  until  at  last  unable  to  withstand  the  inipe- 
losity  of  his  passions,  he  fell  from  the  path  of 
irtue,  and  fixed  the  seal  of  his  own  destruction; 
'he  artful  Mil  wood,  in  a  voice  of  tenderness,  pre- 
;ndcd  to  lament  the  indiscretion  into  which  their 
ami  affection  had  carried  them.    This  remark 
died  Barnwell  to  his  senses,  and  with  tears  the 
ifortunate  youth  declared  his  willingness  to  com- 
snsate  for  his  guilt,  by  any  means  in  his  power, 
remising  at  the  same  time  to  be  guided  entirely 
p  her  directions,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  p  re- 
died  on  by  the  seducing  entreaties  of  his  mistress, 
abandon  his  intention  of  returning  home  that 
ening. 

The  morning  brought  with  it  a  return  of  com- 
inction,  but  the  voice  of  Milwood  again  soothed 
into  a  degree  of  composure  :  and  his  mind  was 
actually  led  to  suppose  the  vice  into  which  he  had 
lien,  as  less  wicked  than  it  appeared  at  first  ;  he  • 
ened  with  less  pain  to  the  observations  of  his 
Lucer,  as  to  the  necessity  of  her  seeking  new 
artments  in  the  course-  of  the  day  ;  and  to  his 
oviding  her  with  money,  as  she  could  not  bear 
jl„  ;a  £  1         ■  *   
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passed.    Every  thing  which  she  requested  was 
promised  by  her  infatuated  victim,  who  appeared  to 
have  sacrificed  reason  and  duty  at  the  shrine  nf^j 
unhallowed  passion  ;  and  before  he  dented,  Mil-, 
wood  promised  to  leave  *  note  for  him  at  a  place 
which  he  appointed,  informing  him  of  her  new  place, 
of  residence,  where  she  expected  him  in  the  evening,, 
The  gentle  and  affectionate  reproaches  of  the 
amiable  Maria  for  his  absence,  and  want  of  atten- 
tion to  herself,  revived  in  his  breast  the  slumber 
ing  feelings  of  penitence  and  remorse  ;  but  thej 
were  transient  and  ungrounded,  and  her  absence 
destroyed  their  influence,  and  left  him  once  more 
the  prey  of  appetites  which  now  raged  with  un 
controlled  fury.    His  attention  to  business,  which 
until  now  had  been  indefatigable  and  unwearied 
was  remitted,  and  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  8 
painful  struggle,  rather  than  the  effect  of  a  will  de 
voted  to  his  master's  interest.    Having  gained  the 
information  by  a  letter  from  Mil  wood,  that  she  had  ffl 
removed  to  a  lodging  in  Moorfields,  thither  Barn- 
well repaired  in  the  evening ;  and,  bringing  with 
him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  was  welcomed^ 
by  the  designing  woman  with  an  appearance  of  the  lis 
sincerest  affection.    At  this  visit  he  related  to  hei 
the  suspicions  which  his  absence  had  occasioned! 
and  consulted  her  as  to  the  most  ready  method  oi 
continuing  his  connexion  with  her  without  thejacl 
hazard  of  a  discovery. 
-  '  Milwood,  determined  to  try  the  nature  of  his 
attachment  to  her,  declared,  in  reply,  that  as  sheivs 
had  taken  up  these  apartments,  she  expected  that 
he  would  give  up  his  companions,  quit  his  master's! 
house,  and  take  up  his  residence  with  her ;  who,  as| 
she  said,  had  given  up  every  thing  on  his  account.1 
On  consideration  of  his  putting  this  project  intom 
execution  on  the  following  day,  she  consented  to  purl 
allow  his  absence  on  that  night;  and,  after  an  hourh 
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or  two,  Barnwell  submitted  to  the  conditions  which 
his  mistress  had  imposed,  and  accordingly  took  his 
leave  of  her. 

A  thousand  thoughts  now  engaged  his  harassed 
mind  ;  it  was  the  grand  struggle  between  virtuous 
hqnour  to  his  master  and  patron,  and  all-powerful 
illicit  love  to  a  fascinating  wicked  woman.  To  such 
a  woman  he  might  have  exclaimed : — 

"  Woman,  by  whom  ybu  &r§  the  &oui*ee  of  joy, 
With  cruel  arts  you  labour  to  destroy ; 
A  thousand  ways  our  ruin  you  pursue, 
Yet  blame  in  us  those  arts  first  taught  by  you/5 

i    Love  seemed  to  have  gained  an  entire  ascen- 
dancy over  him ;  and  just  as  he  had  made  up  his 
nind  to  inform  his  uncle  he  could  no  longer  remain 
vith  him,  his  kind  patron  met  him  at  the  door,  and 
•eceived  him  with  more  than  his  usual  affection, 
yhich  recalled  poor  Barnwell's  scattered  senses  of 
tonour  to  so  good  a  master,  that  he  altered  his 
esolution,  and  determined  to  forget  Milwood,  and 
y  attention  repay  the  favours  he  had  received  from 
is  uncle.    He  accordingly  entered  the  office,  and 
^claiming  to  himself,  "  How  strange  are  all  things 
round  me  !  Like  some  thief  who  treads  forbidden 
round,  and  fain  would  lurk  unseen,  fearful  I  enter 
tch  apartment  of  this  well-known  house.  '  To 
lilty  love,  as  if  that  were  too  little,  already  have 
added  breach  of  trust.    A  thief !    Can  I  know 
yself  that  wretched  thing,  and  look  my  honest 
end  and  injured  master  in  the  face?  Though 
pocrisy  may  awhile  conceal  my  guilt,  at  length 
will  be  known,  and  public  shame  and  ruin  must 
sue.    In  the  mean  time,  what  must  be  my  life  ? 
er  to  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart; 
irly  to  add  to  the  number  of  my  crimes,  in  or- 
;  to  conceal  them  !    Surely  such  was  the  condi- 
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lion  of  the  grand  apostate,  when  first  he  lost  hit 
$  purity.    Like  me  disconsolate  he  wandered ;  anc 
while  yet  in  heaven,  bore  all  his  future  hell  abeju 
him." 

At  length  he  became  more  composed,  and  settle* 
'  to  his  business  with  all  his  wonted  assiduity  ;  til 
one  morning,  being  just  on  the  point  of  going  on 
on  business,  a  woman  knocked  at  the  door  writh 
letter  for  him  :  it  was  from  Milwood.  Tremblin 
with  emotion,  he  opened  it ;  it  was  full'  of  thi 
wicked  woman's  pretended  misery  in  not  seein 
him  for  so  long  a  tinie,  and  stating  her  destructio: 
if  he  neglected  her.  It  was  worded  with  sue 
tenderness,  that  for  a  moment  she  regained  h 
affection ;  and  placing  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  h 
uttered  to  the  bearer,  "I  will  come." 

When  the  evening  arrived,  our  hero  again  pr< 
cured  leave  of  absence  until  the  following  morninj 
and  he  again  hastened  to  the  house  of  infamy. 

When  he  entered,  Milwood,  with  feigned  regrej 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  entreated  him 
forgive  the  impetuosity  of  her  conduct,  so  inco 
sistent  with  her  affection  for  one  whom  she  priz<j 
so  highly  ;  to  which  the  credulous  youth  liste 
Before  Barnwell  left  his  mistress  on  the  followiij 
morning,  she  had  intimated  to  him  the  necessi 
of  procuring  a  fresh  supply  of  money,  as  her  fun*! 
were  again  nearly  exhausted ;  the  enamoured  you! 
promised  to  comply,  and.  vowed  that  nothing  shou 
induce  him  to  cause  her  future  unhappiness.  T}h 
declaration  was  received  by  Milwood  with  a  gref  | 
shew  of  gratitude,  and  she  entreated  him  to  coir 
every  evening,  if  he  only  remained  with  hen1,5 
single  hour  :  he  assented,  and  took  his  leave.  | 

Weeks  thus  crept  on,  and  as  Barmvell's  affecti 
for  his  seducer  was  ever  on  the  increase,  his  1gJ01s 
for  Maria  naturally  declined.    Still,  however, 
save  appearances>  he  continued  to  pay  her  his  ot 
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;omary  attentions  ;  but  they  were  not  the  effusions 
)f  sincere  love,  and  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  affection 
lid  not  fail  to  observe  the  constraint  which  marked 
lis  conduct.  Many  were  the  unhappy  hours  which 
he  discovery  cost  Maria. 

But  notwithstanding  our  youth  appeared  still 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  business,  his  visits  to 
lis  wicked  mistress  were  observed  with  the  most 
igid  punctuality.  She  never  failed  to  drain  him 
losely,  whenever  she  found  he  had  received  any 
noney ;  a  nd  ofttimes  was  he  compelled  to  draw  upon 
he  lib  ..ality  of  his  uncle,  in  order  to  support  her 
xtravagance,  and  gratify  her  rapacity.  The  time, 
.qwever,  was  now  at  hand,  when  Milwood  began 
j  extend  her  views,  and  to  discover  still  deeper  de- 
igns upon  her  ill-fated  victim.  She  complained 
t  first  with  an  appearance  of  tenderness,  which 
radually  gave  way  to  a  more  reproving  manner, 
f  the  supplies  which  he  had  brought  her. 

In  vain  did  the  unhappy  Barnwell  urge,  that  he 
ad  already  drawn  from  his  generous  uncle,  until 
e  was  ashamed  to  solicit  any  further  contributions 
wards  his  extravagance;  that  he  had  not  only 
sceived  all  the  wages  that  were  due,  but  that  he 
as  even  in  arrears  with  his  master.  Every  thing 
as  urged  in  vain ;  and  when  driven  to  desperation 
y  her  continued  reproaches,  he  exclaimed,  "What 
ouldyou  have  me  do  ?"  Milwood,  with  a  sarcastic 
leer,  replied,  "Do  you  ask  such  a  question,  who 
ave  continually  your  employer's  money  vested  in 
our  hands  ? 

Never,  until  this  moment,  had  the  idea  of  robbing 
is  master  been  suggested  to  him,  and  the  sensation 
hich  followed  it  was  dreadful  in  the  extreme. 
Hstressed  beyond  measure,  his  spirits  sunk,  and 
lore  than  ono»  a  full  resolution  was  formed,  rather 
)  quit  his  mistress  for  ever,  than  to  support  her 
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by  dishonest  means  ;  but,  alas  !  its  influence  waj, 
transient. 

The  evening  approached  rapidly — the  hour  dre 
nigh,  at  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  carry  t 
Milwood  the  spoils  of  his  integrity.  Thrice  h]t 
opened  his  desk,  and  as  oft  did  he  close  it  agaii  |j[ 
unable  to  summon  courage  enough  to  commit  th 
act  he  meditated.  At  this  instant  he  glanced  s 
the  clock — a  quarter  to  seven,  and  seven  was  th 
hour  appointed ;  a  shivering  seized  him,  and 
tremour  crept  over  him,  as  he  seized  the  lid  for  th 
fourth  time.  He  cast  his  eyes  fearfully  and  cat] 
tiously  round  him  ;  no  person  was  present ;  hj 
hesitated,  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  he  drew  fror 
the  drawer  a  bank-note  of  one  hundred  pounds  :  th 
lid  fell  from  his  hands  ;  and,  with  a  faint  sigh,  th 
unhappy  youth  hurried  the  plunder  into  his  pocke 
sunk  back  into  his  seat,  and  for  a  moment  lost  a. 
recollection. 

Hurrying  out  of  the  house,  Barnwell  hastene 
in  a  state  of  madness  to  Milwood's  lodgings.  N 
sooner  had  he  entered  her  apartment,  than,  wit' 
bitter  sighs,  he  threw  the  note  before  her,  whig 
his  mistress  no  sooner  saw,  than  she  grasped  it  i 
her  hand,  and  assuming  the  most  bewitching  ten, 
derness,  she  exclaimed,  "My  dearest  Barnwell,  wh 
this  agonizing  emotion  ?  has  any  thing  occurred  t 
distress  you,  which  the  unalterable  love  of  youj 
Milwood  may  not  alleviate?"  .Deceived  by  thij 
appearance  of  uncommon  affection,  Barnwell  poure* 
forth  in  her  ear  the  tale  of  his  feelings  and  hi 
sufferings  on  account  of  the  unpardonable  step  h 
had  taken.  When  he  had  ended,  he  threw  himsel 
into  Milwood's  arms,  and  gave  way  to  the  bitter 
ness  of  his  grief. 

-  On  meeting  his  master  the  following  morning^ 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  vice  hid  his  face  with  hii.^ 
hands,  and  sought,  by  fixing  his  attention  upoi^ 
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business,  to  lose  for  a  while  the  sense  of  what  he 
bad  done. 

Every  succeeding  day  assisted  to  tranquillise  the 
nind  of  the  vicious  youth,  and  to  render  the  refl- 
ection of  his  crime  less  irksome  ;  and  through  the 
iberality  of  his  uncle,  he  was  fortunately  enabled 
io  repay  the  money  he  had  taken,  before  it  was 
iecessary  to  make  up  his  accounts  for  his  employ- 
er's inspection. 

Christmas  arrived,  and  the  liberality  of  his  uncle 
nd  master  enabled  Barnwell  to  make  some  hand- 
ome  presents  to  his  mistress,  and  these  served  to 
ender  her  more  loving  and  attentive  than  ever. 

Soon  after  this,  Milwood  proposed  to  give  up  the 
)dgings,  and  make  her  own  house  the  scene  of 
lieir  future  interchanges  of  affection,  as,  she  said, 
mch  expense  would  be  thus  saved.  She'then  con- 
nued  to  urge  him  for  more  money,  which  the  in- 
ituated  youth  complied  with ;  but  at  length  having 
iceived  a  considerable  sum,  which  he  should  not 
ive  to  account  for  for  some  time,  he  took  nearly 
I  10  hundred  pounds,  and  flew  with  it  to  the  lodg- 
1C  gs  of  Milwood. 

1  Our  hero  had  now  become  politic  in  his  guilty 
eJ  >nduct,  and  he  managed  so  well  in  his  concealment 
effectually  to  impose  on  his  master,  who  still 
tained  his  original  opinion  of  worth  and  integrity, 
rueman,  indeed,  who  had  been,  from  their  first 
troduction,  the  tried  and  sworn  friend  of  George, 
served  a  change  in  him,  which  escaped  the  notice 
those  who  were  contented  with  a  more  superficial 
?\v  of  his  conduct. 

A  month  only  had  sufficed  for  Milwood  to  spend 
3  money  which  our  hero  had  secreted  from  his 
Aster's  service,  and  another  demand  was  made 
on  his  liberality.  At  first  he  resisted  the  evident 
tortion  of  his  mistress ;  but  finding  it  in  vain  to 
itend,  and  being  required  in  the  customary  man- 
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ner  either  to  bring  a  fresh  supply  of  money  at  his 
next  visit,  or  to  come  to  her  house  no  more,  the  poor 
victim  returned  home,  fully  prepared  to  lay  his 
property  again  under  contribution.  He  thought 
little  now  about  replacing,  what  he  should  takeg 
away,  since,  as  the  debt  accumulated,  he  becamcr 
more  desperate  and  careless  of  the  result. 

From  this  moment  the  artful  woman  assumed  m 
degree  of  despotic  rule  over  her  unresisting  victim 
which  she  had  never  before  attempted ;  since,  a4?  shd 
justly  calculated,  his  mind  being  completely  vitia 
ted,  he  was  willing  to  become  her  instrument  in  th< 
execution  of  any  designs,  however  remote  fronf 
honour  or  rectitude.    Her  demands  upon  his  purs< 
now  became  unremitted,  and  his  presence  now  wa 
received  either  with  smiles  or  frowns,  in  proportioi 
as  he  came  loaded  with  golden  offerings  to  the  deitr 
who  presided  in  this  unhallowed  temple.  Hirf> 
salary  and  the  supplies  of  his  uncle,  were  great! 
incompetent  to  the  expenses  which  Barnwell  thu  ' 
plunged  into  continually ;  and  he  was,  of  courst  ^° 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  master's  property  m s 
But  it  was  not  possible  for  this  course  to  coxraw 
tinue  long  unnoticed ;  his  daring  and  increasin  p 
calls  being  so  unqualified  and  frequent,  and  the  daj  p 
of  reckoning  rapidly  approaching.   As  this  dread  P1 
ful  period  drew  near,  the  terrors  of  Barnwell  be  0U1]^ 
gan  to  revive;  and  the  more  he  thought  of  t-Jji'^o 
impossibility  of  meeting  the  deficiencies  his  crim< 1 
had  occasioned,  the  more  his  apprehensions  gaine 
ground  5  but  when  he  imparted  his  fears  to  Ml 
wood,  she  laughed  at  his  pusillanimity  ;  and  hi 
embraces,  and  the  intoxication  of  guilty  pleasur  >#ow 
proved  effectual  in  drowning,  for  a  time,  the  sob*  he 
voice  of  reason  ;  and  a  temporary  forgetfulness  jNnj 
grief  was  eagerly  resorted  to,  in  the  absence  iWof 
every  consolation  of  a  more  cheering  and  perma- 
nent nature.  &  mist 
.    -                         .           .t  .  ..           _~M  Wto't 
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From  this  moment,  Barnwell  resolved  to  absent 
dmself  from  his  duty  ;  but,  previous  to  this  step, 

e  resolved  to  make  free  with  the  remainder  of  the 
roperty  entrusted  to  -him,  which  amounted  to 
bove  three  hundred  pounds. 

.But  the  idea  of  deserting  Maria  (although  not 
o  painful  as  it  would  have  been  some  time  since) 
ras  not  entertained  without  some  uneasiness  ; 
ince  he  had  continually  poured  in  her  ears  vows 
f  fidelity  and  love,  even  at  the  moment  when  his 
eart  was  paying  homage  to  the  abandoned  Mil- 
rood  ;  and  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the 
aought,  that  he  must  soon  be  looked  upon  with 
orror  and  detestation,  by  a  family  who  had  been 
sed  to  love  and  confide  in  him.  Barnwell  being 
esolved  to  leave  his  home,  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Maria  : — 

"  Maria, — I  know  my  absence  will  surprise  my 
onoured  master  and  yourself;  and  the  more,  when 
ou  shall  understand  that  the  reason  of  my  with- 
rawing  is,  my  having  embezzled  part  of  the  cash 
atrusted  to  my  care.  After  this  it  is  needless  to 
lform  you  I  shall  return  no  more.  Though  this 
light  have  been  known  by  examining  my  ac- 
ounts,  yet  to  prevent  that  unnecessary  trouble, 
nd  to  cut  off  all  fruitless  expectations  of  my  re- 
lrn,  I  have  left  this,  from  the  lost 

George  Barnwell." 

The  sight  of  the  other  clerks  making  up  their 
ccounts  with  unclouded  brows,  was  agonizing  in 
le  extreme  to  the  unfortunate  youth  ;  and  the 
veiling  had  scarcely  closed  in,  when  rifling  the 
esk  of  its  contents,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
nd  stayed  not  till  he  had  reached  the  house  of 
is  mistress.  Throwing  himself  on  a  seat,  in  an 
gony  of  despair,  he  exclaimed,  u  It  is  over  !  I 
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have  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  my  crimes,  an 
deserted  my  good  old  master  !"  rltl 

Milwood,  on  hearing  this,  eagerly  enquired  if  Id 
had  secured  any  property  ";  and,  as  he  answered  j 
the  affirmative,  and  threw  his  ilUgotten  spoils  in 
her  lap,  she  almost  devoured  him  with  kisses,  c 
ed  him  her  saviour  and  her  love,  and  told  him 
arms  should  shelter  him  from  every  ill.    At  thlftl 
moment,  Barnwell  mentioned  that  his  uncle  ha 
called  upon  him,  as  he  had  left  his  banker's,  to  eisive 
quire  after  him,  when  the  vile  woman,  with  her  ar 
ful  questions,  drew  from  him  an  account  that 
worthy  old  gentleman  had  drawn  a  considerab 
sum  from  his  banker's  hands,  with  an  intention  1^ 
go  on  the  following  day  to  a  distant  fair. 

No  sooner  had  Milwood  gained  these  particv 
lars,  than  she  began  to  toy  with  him  with  redout 
led  affection,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  necl 
and  having  redliced  him  to  a  state  of  temporal 
madness,  by  liquors,  she  ventured  to  hint  at 
method,  which,  if  adopted,  she  said,  could  n< 
fail  to  produce  a  considerable  booty.  The  unfoi 
tunate  youth  eagerly  enquired  the  method,  whep 
Milwood  proposed  that  he  should  lay  in  wait  ft  ft 
his  uncle  and  murder  him,  so  as  to  gain  the  trea 
sure  which  he  possessed. 

"  Gracious  God  !"  exclaimed  Barnwell,  "whaii 
add  murder  to  robbery !    Am  I  sunk  so  low  afgr 
to  be  thought  capable  of  such  a  crime!  I  hav"j 
already  forfeited  all  which  ought  to  make  litA 
dear — my  honour  and  integrity  ;  but  yet  there  i 
a  charm.  Oh!  my  Milwood,  will  nothing  less  satisnm 
fy  thee  than  the  blood  of  my  revered  uncle  ?  I 
it  will  not,  say  but  the  word,  and  by  heaven  bji 
dies,  if  it  will  but  gain  a  smile  from  thee  ! " 

Milwood  overwhelmed  him  with  caresses,  aricA 
praised  the  generous  affection  which  animated  hij } 
bosom.    She  continued  to  strengthen  his  minai 
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rith  all  the  arguments  which  she  could  suggest ; 
nd,  before  bed- time,  it  was  resolved  that  Barnwell 
hould  sally  out  to  accomplish  the  diabolical  pur- 
ose. 

The  next  day  Milwood  gradually  revived  the 
lbject  of  the  intended  murder.  The  resolution 
:  the  youth  seemed  to  be  wound  up  to  a  desperate 
tch,  and  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "Yes,  yes, 
ve  me  a  weapon  that  cannot  err."  About  eight 
clock  the  wretched  victim  arose  ;  his  ghastly  ap- 
arance,  his  beamless  eyes,  his  hollow  cheeks,  and 
onotonous  tone  of  voice,  struck  an  inexpressible 
rror  into  her  guilty  soul,  and,  by  all  the  endear - 
ents  of  artful  love,  she  strove  to  recall  him  to  his 
mted  cheerfulness.  But,  alas!  peace  was  flown 
p  ever  from  his  mind,  and  the  impervious  and  im- 
Dvable  gloom  of  despair  had  there  fixed  its  habi- 
ion.  He  struck  his  clenched  hand,  with  uncom- 
m  violence  against  his  temples,  and  gnashed  his 
th  with  bitter  agony.  "  Am  I  not  a  wretch  in- 
3d  !"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  "not  only  to  rob 
r  master,  who  placed  unbounded  confidence  in 
,  but  I  must  also  murder  my  beloved  uncle !  Oh  I 
lwood,  revoke  the  cruel  sentence  you  have  pass- 
;  bid  me  not  add  murder  to  my  long  list  of 

tfljecoverable  crimes,  and  I  will  worship  you  for 

« j  r  • 

\t  '  Away  with  this  hypocritical  whine,  Barnwell," 
[2  ilaimed  Milwood  ;  "  have  you  so  soon  deter- 
J  led  to  break  your  resolutions  of  last  night  ? 
3atQme,  come,  there  is  too  much  time  lost  already : 
?  |  sunbeams  have  risen  above  the  window,  and 
[a  .  have  told  me  old  Barnwell  is  an  early  man. 
[fre  is  brandy — drink  deep  ! — again,  and  yet 

]  &r 

iiurrying  out  of  the  house  with  the  utmost  tre- 
^)tation,  the  unfortunate  young  man  slunk  through 
h  streets,  afraidt^ais^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^L 
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lest  they  might  encounter  some  person  who  shoulcf 
claim  acquaintance  with  him.  After  walking  fair 
about  an  hour,  he  espied  a  person  walking  acrosjr 
a  field  towards  him.  whom,  by  his  gait,  he  irnmef 
diately  recognised  to  be  his -uncle.  At  the  firsf? 
sight  a  secret  horror  chilled  his  blood;  but  th<r 
recollection  of  Milwood' s  words,  aided  by  the  in  r 
toxicating  fumes  of  the  brandy  which  Milwood  hacf 
plied  him  with,  soon  expelled  the  unwelcome  sen) 
sation. 

At  length  his  unsuspecting  benefactor  entered 2 
near  a  clump  of  trees,  and  he  resolved  to  intercepj 
him.    With  this  intention  he  increased  his  speed 
keeping  considerably  to  his  right,  till  he  was  at 
little  distance  before  him  ;  and  when  by  the  sid  J1) 
of  a  large  tree,  he  levelled  the  fatal  weapon,  an< 
drawing  the  trigger,  the  best  of  men  fell,  welterin 
in  his  blood.    No  sooner  did  he  behold  the  dreadft 
ful  effects  of  his  crime,  than  he  sunk,  overpowere- 
by  the  violence  of  his  feelings.    The  shock,  how 
ever,  was  temporary,  and  he  -recovered  himsa 
sufficiently  to  escape  before  any  person  appears 
in  sight.  After  having  rested  himself  a  little  whit 
he  called  a  coach,  and  in  a  short  time  was  wit 
Milwood. 

From  the  moment  of  his  departure  on  the  dread  <oy 

ful  errand,  Milwood  had  been  in  a  continual  stat 

of  trepidation,  both  of  body  and  mind.    The  ag: 

tated  manner,  and  frenzied  appearance,  of  her  vjj 

tirn,  at  his  outset,  had  raised  terrible  appreheji 

sions  in  her  bosom,  lest,  by  incautiousness  an 

alarm,  he  might  lead  to  suspicion ;  and  she  had  n 

doubt,  that  if  once  interrogated  closely  as  to  1$ T 

cause  of  the  murder,  he  would  confess  the  whol  le 

of  the  circumstances,  and  probably  implicate  he  [e  * 

as  being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder.     Such  n  J 

flections  were  ill  calculated  to  make  her  easy ;  adde  $c 
1  '  ^   ^  -  i  i  «r  ii.  ,^,^1. 
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ler  fears  ;  he  had  departed  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
he  fully  expected  him  back  by  twelve  ;  it  was  now 
>ast  four,  and  the  day  began  to  wane  ;  but  when 
iarnwell  opened  the  door,  and  with  the  air  and 
rildness  of  insanity  fell  senseless  into  a  chair,  she 
astily  sprang  to  the  door,  and  bolting  it,  exclaim - 
d,  "Tell  me,  for  heaven's  sake,  are  you  pursued; 
r  have  you  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  sus- 
icion  V* 

1  have  escaped  ! "  exclaimed  Barnwell,  'cc  from 
ery  thing  but  my  own  conscience,  and  that  will 
[irsue  me  everywhere ; "  and  throwing  the  bag  of 
oney,  his  ill-gotten  booty,  upon  the  table,  he 
*aved  a  deep  sigh,  and  fell  insensible  on  the  floor, 
[ilwood  summoned  her  servant,  and  by  their 
ited  efforts  he  was  restored  to  his  reason  ;  and 
lile  his  mistress  was  counting  over  the  dear- 
ught  plunder,  convulsive  sobs  rent  the  agonized 
ime  of  the  murderer. 

.Milwood  reproached  him  fur  his  cowardice,  and 
raided  him  for  his  villany  in  murdering  his 
le  ;  to  rob  him  of  life,  nature's  first,  last,  dear 
•ogative  \  telling  him  she  would  not  hazard  her 
by  screening  him.  At  this  dreadful  treat- 
|nt  Barnwell  became  almost  frantic.  "  Oh,  Mil- 
d ! "  said  he,  "  this  from  you  ?  If  you  hate  me, 
ou  wish  me  dead,  then  are  you  happy ;  for,  oh ! 
sure  my  grief  will  quickly  end  me."  Milwood 
laimed,  66  In  this  madness  you  will  discover  all, 
involve  me  in  your  ruin.  We  are  on  a  preci- 
,  from  whence  there's  no  retreat  for  both." 
then  paused  awhile,  and  meditating,  u  Then 
^JEreserve  myself,"  said  she,  "I  must  hand  him 
iff  t0  justice-  'Tis  dreadful ;  .  but  reflection 
:e3  too  late,  when,  danger's  pressing,  and  then 
Yd  no  room  for  choice,  so  it  must  be  done  ! " 
ringing  a  bell,  calls  in  a  servant.  "  Fetch  me 
^•fficer,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  seize  this  villain : 
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he  has  confessed  himself  a  murderer.  Should  I 
•et  him  escape,  I  might  justly  be  thought  as  bad 
ns  he."  The  servant  left  the  room.  "  Oh,  Mil-1 
wood!"  said  the  broken-hearted  Barnwell,  "sure 
you  do  not,  you  cannot,  mean  it.  Stop  the  mes- 
senger ;  upon  my  knees  I  beg  you'd  call  him  back: 
Tis  fit  I  die,  indeed,  but  not  by  you.  I  will  this! 
instant  throw  myself  into  the  hands  of  justice 
indeed  I  will,  for  death  is  all  I  wish.  But  thy  in-'1 
gratitude  so  tears  my  wounded  soul,  'tis  worse  ter!5 
thousand  times  than  death,  with  torture  ! "  "I  can1 
not  what  you  call  it,"  said  Milwood  :  "  I  am  wil 11 
ling  to  live,  and  live  secure,  which  nothing  bu 
your  death  can  warrant."  At  this  moment  thfc 
servant  had  returned  with  two  officers,  and  havinj  ^ 
entered  the  room,  "  Here,  sir,"  said  she  to  one  c e 
the  officers,  "  take  this  youth  into  your  custody  i 
I  accuse  him  of  murder,  and  will  appear  to  mak  is 
good  my  charge  ! "  whereupon  poor  Barnwell  wa ' 
seized  and  hurried  off  to  prison.  In  the  mearai 
while  his  master  had  become  acquainted,  by  Mr  al 
wood's  female  servant,  of  the  whole  of  her  mis!  pi 
tress's  diabolical  proceedings.  Barnwell's  mastc'fli 
instantly  repaired  to  the  lodgings  of  the  monstel 
Milwood,  to  upbraid  her  for  the  villany  of  him 
behaviour.  Milwood  tried  to  extenuate  her  guil  fal 
"  Well  may  I,"  says  she,  addressing  herself  ijnt 
Barnwell's  master,  "  curse  your  barbarous  seiiiii 
who  robbed  me  of  reputation  ere  I  knew  its  wortlera 
then  left  me,  too  late,  to  count  its  value  by  ape 
loss.  Another  and  another  spoiler  came,  and  epefc 
my  gain  was  poverty  and  reproach.  My  soul  diiplo; 
dained,  and  yet  disdains  dependance  and  contemji ij 
Riches,  no  matter  by  what  means  obtained,  I  ssfa 
secured  the  worst  of  men  from  both  ;  I  found  M 
necessary  to  be  rich,  and  to  that  end  I  summon^fe 
all  my  arts.  You  call  them  wicked ;  be  it  so ;  thilmi 
were  such  as  my  conversation  with  your  sex  h:L0l] 
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irnished  me  withal.  Men  of  all  degrees  and  all  pro- 
issions  I  have  known,  yet  found  no  difference,  but 
t  their  several  capacities ;  all  were  alike  wicked  to 
Le  utmost  of  their  power.  What  are  your  laws, 
*  which  you  make  your  boast,  but  the  fool's  wis- 
)m,  and  the  coward's  valour,  the  instrument  and 
reen  of  all  your  villanies  ?    By  them  you  punish 

others  what  you  act  yourselves,  or  would  have 
ted,  had  you  been  in  their  circumstances.  The 
dge  who  condemns  the  poor  man  for  being  a 
ie£  had  been  a  thief  himself,  had  he  been  poor." 

Barnwell's  master,  indignant  at  the  cold-blooded 
:;ital  of  Milwood's  villanies,  instantly  gave  her 
er  to  the  power  of  the  police,  and  hastened  to 
a  ill-fated  Barnwell. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Barnwell 
s  put  to  the  bar,  to  take  his  trial  for  the  wil- 
murder  of  his  uncle.    The  evidence  brought 
linst  him  was  too  conclusive  to  admit  of  even  a 
ibt  in  his  favour ;  and  after  a  most  affecting  and 
pressive  address  from  the  judge,  the  jury  re- 
ned  their  verdict  of  "  Wilful  Murder" 
No  sooner  was  the  dreadful  sentence  pronounced 
n  a  torrent  of  tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
fated  prisoner,  and  one  of  the  most  crowded 
rts  ever  witnessed  sympathised  in  his  fate ;  and 
tiiversal  sensation  of  mingled  pity  and  sorrow 
vailed  throughout  the  hall. 
rrom  this  moment  Barnwell's  attention  was  ab 
cted  from  earthly  things,  except  when  his  old 
)loyer,  in  compliance  with  his  wish,  came  to 
him  a  last  sad  visit,  the  sorrows  of  which  in- 
iew  were  beyond  description.    The  worthy  old 
i  displayed  a  father's  feelings,  wishing  that  he 
been  acquainted  with  his  situation  before  the 
I  murder  took  place,  that  he  might  have  healed 
wounds  he  had  inflicted  on  himself.  When 
moment  of  separation  arrived,  their  mutual 
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agitation  was  such,  as  to  render  force  necessary 
to  divide  them  ;  and  the  door,  which  closed  upo* 
the  venerable  Mr.  Strickland,  shut  out  from  Barn- 
well's  view  for  ever,  all  which  remained  to  him  0 
interest  in  this  world. 

But  if  the  old  gentleman  felt  so  much  at  thv 
dreadful  situation  of  his  young  friend,  what  wen 
the  feelings  of  Maria,  who  accompanied  her  father 
she,  whom  that  parent  had  taught  to  look  to  Barn 
well  as  her  future  husband.  When  the  door  open 
ed,  and  she  beheld  the  unhappy  youth,  with  hi 
arms  folded,  in  conversation  with  the  clergyman  c 
the  prison,  she  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and  fa 
senseless  on  the  floor  ;  she  from  this  period  gra 
dually  pined  away,  and  shortly  after  died  of  a  brc 
ken  heart. 

The  evening  now  closed  in,  and  all  was  night  \ 
Barnwell;  the  waning  hours  denoted  the  rapi 
approach  of  that  awful  period  when  he  must  resig 
his  earthly  being,  which  induced  him  to  pass  th 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  devotion.  Stretchy 
on  his  bed  of  straw,  he  found  in  a  transient  slun 
ber,  a  slight  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  and  allevn 
tioii  of  his  present  sorrows.  After  reposing  aba 
two  hours,  he  arose  and  dressed  himself  with  p< 
culiar  care,  and  prepared  to  go  through  that  aw£ 
ceremony,  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  sub  mi 
Mounting  the  cart  which  awaited  to  receive  his 
he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  executk 
reading  and  praying,  as  he  passed  through  ti 
immense  crowds  who  lined  the  streets  and  roads 

It  is  a  fact  that  George  Barnwell  was  hung  : 
St.  Martin's-lane,  Charing-eross,  the  corner'  -? 
HemmingVrow.  Formerly  they  used  to  execu 
criminals  near  London-wall ;  the  next  plaeaj 
the  above  St.  Martin's-lane,  at  that  period  tl 
great  western  road ;  next  at  Tyburn ;  and  mm 
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BARNWELL*  S  ADDRESS  TO  YOUTH. 

Be  warned,  ye  youths,  and  fly  from  fell  despair ; 

Avoid  lewd  women,  false  as  they  are  fair ; 

By  my  example  leam  to  shun  my  fate ; 

How  wretched  is  the  man  who's  wise  too  late ! 

Ere  innocence,  and  fame,  and  life,  be  lost, 

Here  purchase  wisdom  cheaply  at  my  cost ! 

If  any  youth,  like  you,  in  future  times 

Shall  mourn  my  fate,  though  he  abhor  my  ern  es ; 

Or  tender  maid,  like  you,  my  tale  shall  hear, 

And  to  my  sorrows  give  a  pitying  tear ; 

To  each  such  melting  eye  and  throbbing  heart, 

Would  gracious  Heaven  this  benefit  impart ; 

Never  to  know  my  guilt,  nor  feel  my  pain : 

Then  must  you  own  you  ought  not  to  complain, 

Since  you  nor  weep  nor  I  shall  die  in  vain. 


The  tragedy  of  George  Barnwell  has  long  been 
acted  at  the  theatres  with  great  success.  The 
queen-  of  George  the  Second  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it,  that  she  did  the  author  the  honour  to  re- 
quest a  perusal  of  the  manuscript;  which  was 
taken  to  her  at  Hampton-court  Palace,  by  Mr. 
Wilks.  m  No  eulogium  that  can  be  passed  on  this 
play  can  speak  its  merits  equal  to  a  well-known 
anecdote,  that  when  Mr.  Ross  performed  the  char- 
jacter  of  George  Barnwell  in  1752,  the  son  of  an 
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eminent  merchant  was  so  struck  with  certain  re- 
semblances to  his  own  perilous  situation,  that  his 
agitation  brought  on  a  dangerous  illness ;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  confessed  his  error,  was  for- 
given by  his  father,  and  furnished  with  means  of 
repairing  the  pecuniary  wrongs  he  had  privately 
done  his  employer.  Mr.  Ross  says, — (*  Though  I 
never  knew  his  name,  nor  saw  him  to  my  knowledg  e, 
I  had  for  nine  or  ten  years,  at  my  benefit,  a  note 
sealed  up,  with  ten  guineas  and  these  words  :  9  A 
tribute  of  gratitude  from  one  who  was  highly 
obliged,  and  saved  from  ruin,  by  seeing  Mr.  Ross' 
performance  of  Barnwell.9 " 


THE  LAST  DAY. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day  ! 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 

What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay, — 

How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

When  shrivelling,  like  a  parched  scroll, 

The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 

When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 

Swells  the  loud  trump  that  wakes  the  dead ! 

Oh !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 

When  man,  to  judgment,  wakes  from  cky, 

Be  thou,  O  Christ  !  the  sinner's  stay, 

Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  flee  away.      - r  v 


